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MR. BURKITT'S "AQUILA." 

Fragments of the Books of Kings according to the translation of Aquila 
from a MS. formerly in the Geniza at Cairo, now in the possession 
of C. Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John's College, and S. Schechter,M.A., 
University Reader in Talmudic Literature, edited for the Syndics 
of the University Press by F. Ckawfokd Bukkitt, M.A., with 
a preface by C. Taylob, D.D.: Cambridge, at the University 
Press, 1897. 

The fortunate discovery of a fragment of the Hebrew Sirach has 
been followed by a second unexpected recovery, of not less importance 
for the criticism of the Old Testament. Among the treasures brought 
by Mr. Scheehter from Cairo to Cambridge there were three leaves 
of a Hebrew palimpsest of the eleventh century. Underneath was 
visible a Greek text written in beautiful uncial characters, dating 
from the fifth or sixth century. On closer examination it was 
recognized that the MS. contained two passages from Aquila's 
Greek version of the Bible. In the fine volume before me, Mr. Burkitt 
has admirably published the contents of the three leaves, and has 
added the necessary information. After a short preface by Dr. Taylor, 
the editor reproduces the deciphered Greek text exactly in the form 
presented by the MS., with indication of the supplements to fill up 
the gaps of the Codex. Then follows a description of the Codex, and 
remarks on Aquila's relation to the original Hebrew text and to the 
LXX. Next, the text of the Fragments is repeated in the ordinary 
Greek script, with references to the Variants in the most important 
MSS. of the LXX. The editor then offers remarks on selected 
passages in the fragments. Six pages of facsimiles give an excellent 
idea of the appearance of the MS. One of the fragments contains 
Aquila's translation of i Kings xx. 7-17, the other of 2 Kings 
xxiii. 11-27. 

There can be no doubt that we have the version of Aquila before 
us in these fragments. From the evidence of old writers, and from 
the citations derived from Origen's Hexapla, we know enough about 
the character of Aquila's work to be able to assert with certainty 
that these fragments belong to Aquila's and not to any other Greek 
translation of the Old Testament. The surest evidence is the exact 
correspondence with the traditional (Massoretic) text and the pedantic 
reproduction of the Hebrew original, a feature testified to have 
distinguished Aquila's work. Thus in the fragments the Hebrew 
mark of the accusative, ON , is rendered by <tvv with the accusative, 
a fact which Jerome cites as specially noteworthy and characteristic 
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in Aquila. "1CN7 is rendered ra X^ynv, though in the LXX the 
participle \iyav is commonly used. it^K is regularly rendered 
by the forms of the relative or, while the LXX often uses a participle 
or the simple article. In i Kings xx. 9, nJB'NIl is, against all sense, 
literally translated iv irpaTr) (LXX iv irparois); xx. 12, "iCtJ'il WE' 
den ' (cat (drjKav (LXX olKo8oii^<raTf x^P"""' ""' ^Gtvro ■xapaKo) ; SX. 14 
nDn?Dn "1DK'"''D t'h brjaa. Tov TToKfpiov ; (LXX n'r avva'^ei tov noXefiov ;). 
In 2 Kings xxiii. 25, VJS? is rendered eh irpocrumov avrov (LXX efmpoa-dev 
avTov). Quite un-Greek is the combination of two prepositions, as in 
2 Kings xxiii. 27, dnb em npoaraTrov for the Hebrew 'JB 7^10 (LXX and 
TOV Trpoo-coTTov) ; and a similar remark applies to the combination 
of a preposition with an adverb, as in 2 Kings xxiii. 12, ano eKeWev 
for DE'D : cf. I Kings xiv. 1 5, otto «c<b ri}! x^"''°^ = ^I^^N^ ?yO in the 
Hexaplar version of the LXX, interpolated from Aquila. In i Kings 
XX. 12, 16, the Hebrew n^3D3 is here rendered eV crvaKiaapols; in the 
LXX the word is untranslated (the MSS. have ev I,okx<>> or ev loKx^d). 
That the word ava-Kiaa-pos, which is not found in ordinary Greek, ia 
Aquila's term for rendering ni3D is precisely testified by Origen's 
Hexapla to Amos v. 26 and Ps. Ix. 8. The Cairo fragment reads Kal 
edpofimrev ano eKtidev for the Hebrew DE't? (*^J1 (2 Kings xxiii. 12) ; the 
translator therefore read J*"!*!, not Yt^ ^ ^^ t^® Massoretic vocaliza- 
tion. The word bpojiovv, which otherwise never occurs, is a creation 
of Aquila's, and again occurs in Ps. Iviii. 32, hpop.i>crei = plJ?, and this 
rendering is in the Hexapla expressly ascribed to Aquila. 

The close dependence on the Hebrew text is to be further noticed 
in the renderings of proper names, which agree almost throughout 
with the Massoretic text, except that n and n are not reproduced 
(e.g. Aa(3 = DNnS). In the LXX many names are grecized and 
the vocalization modified. Thus Aquila writes vios A8aS =Tin"I?, 
the LXX vios Ahep ; Aquila Mecao-ort = H^JID, the LXX Mai»ao-tnjs ; 
Aquila 2€X(BjU(o or 'S.okapM (the first vowel is uncertain in 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13), nbpB', the LXX has 2»Xa>/i<i>» or 'S.oKapav ; Aquila NfiiJar = 
CaJ, LXX NaiSar; Aquila Iwo-taou = In^E'N'', LXX laxrias ; Aquila 
F.XKiaou = ^njpbn, LXX XtAxtaf ; Aquila B^^ijX = ^X'H"'?, LXX Batfl/jX ; 
Aquila *E<r<i = npS , LXX Ilao-xo. 

By far the most interesting peculiarity of the new fragments is the 
fact that the Tetragrammaton (niiT') is not rendered xipioj as in 
the LXX, but is reproduced in the old Hebrew characters, but in such 
a way that the letters ' and 1 have the same form. This is an 
unexpected confirmation of the statements of the Church Fathers. 
Origen (in his commentary to Ps. ii. 2) writes : km ev toIs aKpi^ea-repois 

de tS>v dvTiypd(f>a>v e^paiois )(apaKTr)p(Ti Kelrai to ovopa, e^paiKols he ov TOii 

vvv, aK\a toIs app^aioraToir. So Jerome in the Prolegus Galeatus: 
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Nomen Domini tetragrammaton in quibusdam Graecis voluminibus 
usque hodie antiquis expresjum litteris invenimus. We may now 
infer that this statement refers to MSS. of Aquila. Greek-speaking 
Jews substituted Kvpios for the Tetragrammaton when reading the 
Scriptures aloud, just as Hebrew-speaking Jews used Adonai. The 
Cairo MS., as Mr. Burkitt well remarks, gives evidence of this. In one 
place (2 Kings xxiii. 24), at the end of a line where there was not 
enough room for writing the full Tetragrammaton, the scribe uses 
the contraction kv {=Kvpiov). 

Small as the Cairo fragments are, they are still of priceless value 
for the criticism of the traditional Hebrew text and of the LXX. 
A comparison with the MT. shows that Aquila's text is, in general, 
identical with the text known to us to-day. For instance, in i Kings 
XX. II, Aquila read ^131 (as in our present text), for Aquila renders 
XaXijCTore, whereas the LXX version lKavovcrda> (or iKavowBrn vjmv) 
represents a reading 31 or D5p"31. The number of variations 
between Aquila and the MT. is very small, and of these most are 
probably due to the Greek copyist. In i Kings xx. 7, IDN'I is un- 
translated, but probably Kal elnev (so LXX) has dropped out. Ibid. 
XX. 9, Aquila has a7reVr«Xfi' (DPB') for RH^E', (LXX rightly drreareiXas 
or dmaraXKas). In 2 Kings xxiii. 13, Aquila has toIs AadapaS, the MT. 
nih^yp, the LXX Tj Aa-Taprr;. Ibid., Aquila t(^ MoXox (thus his 
reading was ^?bp^), the MT. Dsi'tpp^ ; in the parallel passage, i Kings 
xi. 7, the MT. reads also ^bb!)^. In the present place, the LXX also 
read T<p MoXox, for this is given by Lucian, and in a corrupt form 
by Cod. B (MoX^oX) ; only Cod. A, influenced as it was by the Hexaplar 
recension, has the reading, nearer the MT., roS AjUfXxo^. 2 Kings 
xxiii. 16, Aquila has 5 e\dXri<Ttv dvfjp tov deov for DVIPXH B"N Nip ICN, 
where he seems to have read "13T for N"jp (so the LXX S (KdXijaev 
6 avdpmnos rou deov). Ibid. Xxiii. 18, the Cairo MS. has koI nepUaacrav 
oarS Toi npo(f>fiTov for NUJH moxy HN VDDXj; ID^D'1. Here three 
words have probably dropped out through homoeoteleuton, Aquila 
having written koI wepi((ra>(rav oo-to aiirov ra oora tov jrpo(f)TjTov. Some- 
times the sign of the accusative, ON (usually rendered (tvv by Aquila), 
is left untranslated. It is scarcely probable that in the Hebrew text 
used by Aquila the word DN failed in these places. It is safer to 
assume a copyist's error. Mr. Burkitt lays down the rule that Aquila 
only uses o-iv when ON is followed by the Hebrew article or by bs ; 
when ns is not so followed, that is to say, before proper names, 
or substantives with sufiixes or in the status constructus, Aquila 
replaces a-iv by the Greek article. This rule seems accurate, if it be 
permissible to lay down general rules at all on the basis of such small 
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fragments. If this be bo, then we must attribute to the carelessness 
of the copyist the omission of avv in 2 Kings xxiii. 14 before ras 
(TTTiXas {ni3JfBn"nN), and in xxiii. 16 before to otrra (niOXJinTlK). 

Aquila's relation to the LXX can now be more closely defined 
on the basis of the Cairo fragments. We clearly see that he, like 
the other translators, used the LXX as his groundwork, that he 
borrowed their vocabulary and style, but that he compiled his 
version with close, verbal reference to that form of Hebrew text 
which in his day was considered canonical. Where he found this 
in agreement with the LXX Aquila adopted the latter without 
change. He also takes over expressions peculiar to the LXX : e. g. 
npocr6)(6i(TiMi - J*P?', napopyi(eiv = D"'5f3n, napopytaixos = DPS (2 Kings 
xxiii. 26, TTapopyi(Tfiols = D''py3n) ; 2 Kings xxiii. 15, X'^nn IK'S 
btOE'^TlK Aquila translates with the LXX 6s i^rnxaprev tuv la-pan^, 
though the verb e^anapraveii/ is not elsewhere used in this causative 
sense. Where the LXX translates freely, Aquila uses expressions 
nearer to the Hebrew, even though the phrases he uses may be foreign 
to Greek idiom. Thus i Kings xx. 10, or (v noaiv fwv = v?-? '^^^. 
(LXX Tols ire^ois finv) ; ibid. xx. 1 1, ^aivwfXivos as 6 jreptXvii/uei'or = 
nriSD3 Ipn (LXX 6 Kvpros a>s 6 6p66s) ; 2 Kings xxiii. 19, koto, navm 
TO noirjixara = D'fc'JI^n ?33 (LXX mii/rn to fpya) ; ibid, xxiii. 24, 
a eo)pd6i;cra»' = 1N"!3 l^'N (LXX to ytyovora). Aquila himself coins new 
words in order to reproduce a Hebrew expression more exactly, like 
the words a-va-Kiaafios and dpofxovv cited above. 2 Kings xxiii. 25 
he renders iHKlD 7331 by Koi iv ndari acpobporiju airov, which little 
accords with the real meaning, but his version results from his desire 
to retain a-(f)6Bpa, the ordinary Greek for IND. The word IVi2 Aquila 
translates a-vv6t]Kri, LXX diadrjKr] ; HDS in Aquila is vyjfa/jui, in LXX 
TO v\j/'i]\6i/. Similarly, in 2 Kings xxiii. 15, for H'lE'K Aquila has 
formed the word aXo-6>/xn, while for the plural D'lK'K Aquila, in agree- 
ment with the LXX, uses to aXa-rj. It is noteworthy that in 2 Kings 
xxiii. 24 Aquila renders "1V3 ineXe^tv (LXX e^rjpiv) ; similarly it was 
to Aquila that must be referred the renderings of the LXX Codex A, 
I Kings xiv. 10, koi eniXt^co . . . Kadas emXeyfTai (lya^ "It^KS , , , Tliyni), 
and xxii. 47, i-neKe^ev CiJ/S). So, too, in Deut. xxvi. 14, Aquila translates 
''JT>y3 ('ireX(^a (LXX (KapTraxra). Is there here a mistake of the copyist, 
or a confounding with "113 ? The Hebrew D3 is rendered by Aquila 
Kai y( (as is Sometimes the case also in the LXX), and he consequently 
translates DjI pedantically Ka\ Kai ye (LXX km ye). 

For the criticism of the LXX and the restoration of its original 
form, the Aquila fragments are of great value, inasmuch as they 
confirm the conclusion of scholars that in both books of Kings the 
Codex Alexandrinus (A) contains a text revised in accordance with 
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the Hexapla of Origen, and thus can only be very cautiously trusted 
for information as to the true LXX. As is well known, the LXX 
in the Codex Vaticanus (B) and in Lucian's recension departs con- 
siderably from the Massoretic text in the two books of Kings, for 
it not only displays variations in reading, but it contains additions 
and makes omissions and transpositions. In the compilation of the 
Hexapla, Origen had a text similar to the Vatican Codex, and there- 
fore, in order to bring the LXX into accord with the Hebrew, he 
took over into Rubric 0' many readings and additions from other 
translations, and especially from Aquila, as the Cairo fragments 
now show. To such a revised Hexaplar text of the books of Kings, 
the text of the Cod. Alex, reverts, while B and Lucian remained 
Mlmost free from such editing. Hence we frequently find that, 
in places where it differs from B and Lucian, A agrees with the 
Cairo MS. Thus i Kings xx. 10, rade Troiriaaia-dv fwi (ot) 6eo\ Kol TuSt 
■jrpoa-BeirjiTav Aquila and A, while B and Lucian have raSe noifjcrai not 
6 debs Kal Tabe npoadfir]. Ibid. XX. 1 5 Toiis nalSas {tS>v) dp^ovTav Aquila 
and A, but B tovs apxovras TO naiSapia, Lucian roirs apxovTOi Koi ra 
naiddpia tS>v dp^ovrtov. Ibid. 67rra xiKiddas Aquila and A, on the other 

hand B e^rjKuvra, Lucian e^rjKovra xt^KiSas. 2 Kings xxiii. 12, a ('noiijcrav 

fiaa-iKeis loufia Aquila and A, on the other hand B and the Old-Latin 
translation a eTToitjafv ^acriXfvt loi/Sa, Lucian a enoirjcrev Ap^af. Ibid, 
xxiii. 22, na(rS>v i]p.epaiv Aquila and A, but B iraaas ras rjfupas, Lucian 
fv ndaais rals fjfiepais. Which of the two, B or the Lucian recension, 
stands closer to the original LXX needs further investigation. Lucian 
seems not to have been influenced by the Hexaplar text, but he 
himself introduced many changes (chiefly stylistic), and perhaps 
borrowed some readings from Theodotion's translation ; for occasion- 
ally one finds in Lucian double readings and additions which betray 
a de'viating text. 

Aquila undertook a new translation of the Scriptures because what 
was then known as the LXX differed seriously from the received 
canonical Hebrew text, and thus the LXX gave room for false 
inferences, and could no longer satisfy the rigid requirements of the 
Rabbis. We need not wonder overmuch at the pedantic character 
of the translation, which not seldom does violence to Greek idiom. 
Aquila does not stand alone in this. Dr. Taylor refers to a similar 
example in the Middle Ages, viz. William de Moerbeka's Latin version 
of Aristotle's Politics. I would recall the Armenian translation of 
Philo's works, a translation which is so slavishly true to the original 
that only the individual words are Armenian, but the whole con- 
struction of the sentences is Greek, so that one can translate it word 
for word back into Greek. Since Aquila's version was prepared 
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under the authorization of recognized Rabbis, such as E. Joshua and 
R. Eliezer and R. Akiba, it found ready acceptance and popularity 
among Greek-speaking Jews, andreplaced for them the old Alexandrian 
translation. We know that in the time of the Emperor Justinian 
Aquila's version was still in use among Greek Jews. Hence it is 
intelligible that a MS. of this translation lay long in Cairo, and that 
from this MS. a few leaves were saved in the Synagogue Geniza, and 
have now been so worthily given to the world by Mr. Burkitt. 

Leopold Cohn. 



